Historic,  Arcliive  Document 

Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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Rosendale,  Wis.,  Mar.  23,  '08. 
I  have  used  a  U.  S.  for  15  years 
It  has  always  been  perfectly  satisfac 
toty  and  I  never  hesitate  to  recom 
mend  it  to  anyone.     CHAS.  L.  HILL 


CLEAN  SKIMMING 
EASY  RUNNING 
LONG  WEARING 


IMPROVED 
9  08 


DURABILITY 

This  word  is  the  secret  in  separator  construction.  Compare 
these  two  letters,  please.  Is  not  Mr.  Kroyer's  experience,  with 
this  "cheap"  apology  for  a  separator,  sufficient  proof  to  any 
fair-minded  reader,  about  to  purchase  a  separator,  the  wise 
move  to  make?  Read  Mr.  Hill's  testimony,  please,  and  com- 
pare—15  years  of  perfect  satisfaction  as  compared  with  o 
months'  use  and  "  all  played  out."    The  ever-ready-to-use 


U.S. 


CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


has  more  practical  improvements  than  any  other  separator 
made,  having  a  solid,  low  frame;  most  simple  yet  efficient 
bowl,  waist  low  supply  can  and  numerous  other  advantages. 

Send  to-day  for  catalogue  No.  9  describing  fully  this 
labor  saving,  money  earning,  reliable  separator. 

VERMONT  FARM 
MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS.  VT. 

16   Distributing  Warehouses 
in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


New  Market,  Minn..  Mar.  19,  '06. 

I  bought  an  "Economy"  Separator 
8  months  ago  and  it  is  all  played  out 
now.  Ordered  a  No.  6  U.  S.  and  am 
now  satisfied.  A.  KROYER 
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HOGS 
CATTLE 
HORSES 
POULTRY 

DOQS 


PET 

MINOR'S  FLUID  stock 

THEKINGOFDISINFECTANTS 

Its  use  permitted  in  official  dipping  for  scab 
on  sheep. 

Prices  and  circulars  for  the  asking 

W.  E.  MINOR  &  CO. 

800  Long  Ave.   Cleveland,  Ohio 

Used  and  endorsed  by  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 


Ralph  A.  Postle, 


F.  L.  Postle, 


Wayne  C.  Postle, 


WHITE-STOCK  FARM 
SHORT  HORN  CATTLE 
YORKSHIRE  SWINE 
SHROPSHIRE  AND 
CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

F.  L.  POSTLE  &  SONS 

Franklin  Co.   Camp  Chase,  0. 


BERNARD  W.  PAYNE 


MORTON  Mcdonald 


Payne=McDonald 
Hardware  Company 

1204  North  High  Street 
Automatic  Telephone  5746 
DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 


108975 
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BECINNER'S  CLASS 

To  Organize 
MONDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  26. 

Open  receptions  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evengs. 
Advanced  Class  FridayEvenings, 
Gents,  50  cents  ;  Ladies,  25  cents  ;  Couple,  50  cents. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  students  that  can 
not  enter  the  Monday  Evening  Class  Lessons  will  be  given 
to  suit  the  time  of  the  pupil  as  to  prepare  for  the  Advanced  Class  on  Friday 
Evenings, 

2         Per  term  of  10  lessons  Gentlemen   $5.00 

2  "       "     "   "       "       Ladies   $3.00 

to         Private  Lessons  any  time  $1.00  Six  for  $5.00 

IQUERR'S  SCHOOL  FOR  DANCING 

HIQH  AND  GAY  STREETS 


Bell,  Main  1161, 


Citizen  3067. 


|:  "The  Fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  salvation  of  the  Farmer."  j 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  of  Pittsburg,  helps  its  readers  more  , 

I  to  increase  and  maintain  fertility  than  any  other  paper  pub- 
lished  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  livestock  and  farm  paper  it  is  in  a  class  to  itself,  and 
j     combines  the  interests  that  suit  the  average  farmer  to  a  dot. 

I I  Samples  free. 


Citizens  3796  Bell  1590 

HIOH  ST.  TAILORS 

166  N.  High  St. 
POPULAR  PRICES 
$25.00,  $27.50,  30.50  Suits 

GIVE  US  AN  EARLY  CALL.   WE  HAVE  A  FINE  SELECTION 
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Season  1908-9 


To  T^hose  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance: 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

Will  organize  beginners  classes  as  follows : 


Winter  Pavilion 

Located  on  Neil  Ave,  between  Goodale 
St,  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open  Tuesday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  evenings. 

Operated  on  Summer  plan. 


High  St.  Academy 

199  K  S.  HIGH  ST. 
Phones :  Auto  3456  ;  Bell  5877 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Fri- 
day evening,  October  9th,  7:30  o'clock. 


Neil  Ave.  Academy 

647  NEIL  AVE. 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

Will  organize  a  beginner's  class  Tues- 
day evening,  October  6th.,  7:30  o'clock. 


New  Oak  St.  Academy 

827  OAK  ST, 
Phones  :  Auto  4431 ;  Bell  6189 

The  Academy  has  been  rearranged  for 
functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete  in 
every  respect, 

TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons .  $5,00 
Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons  . . .  3.00 
Private  lessons  $1.00  per  lesson. . . 

6  lessons   5.00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1,00  per  week 
until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two  Step,  Three 
Step,  Rye  Waltz,  Columbus  Minuet  and 
Dip  Schottische  taught  in  one  term. 


ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRI- 
VATE PARTIES,  CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS,  ETC. 
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BAKER  ART  GALLERY 

STATE  AND  HIGH  STS. 

Forthe  FINEST  Photos 

The  only  Gold  Medal  awarded  an  American  Photographer 
at  the  Paris  Exposition 

Special  Rates  to  Students 

If  you  saw  it  in  The  Student,  tell  the  advertiser  so 


C^^ta^iU^^  The  Students  DRUGGIST 

KING  AVENUE  NEAR  NEIL 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

219-221  Cols.  Savings  and  Trust  Building 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHILE 

Prof.  J,  C.  Hamilfon 


The  agricultural  portion  of  this  most 
interesting  little  republic  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  natural  regions.  These 
divisions  are  due  to  climate.  The  ex- 
treme north  is  desert,  and  hence  does 
not  enter  into  this  account.  The  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  country  is  sub-tropi- 
cal and  depends  upon  irrigation. 

This  system  has  been  in  operation 
for  many  years  and  there  has  been  de- 
veloped a  system  of  agriculture  which 
in  many  respects  is  primitive,  yet  in 
others  is  highly  developed.  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  with  the  silt  brought  down 
from  the  mountains  and  deposited  by 
the  irrigation  waters,  it  remains  ex- 
tremely fertile  without  need  of  artificial 
fertilizers. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  productive 
crop  is  the  vine,  a  great  deal  of  excel- 
lent wine  being  produced.  The  vine- 
yards are  cultivated  according  to  mod- 
ern methods,  but  right  alongside  of  a 
well-kept  vineyard  one  may  see  a  field 
being  plowed  for  wheat  in  the  most 
primitive  manner  possible.  They  sim- 
ply scratch  up  the  surface  a  little  with 
a  wooden  plow,  scatter  the  seed  broad- 
cast and  harrow  it  in  with  a  brush  har- 
row. Their  method  of  harvesting  is 
just  as  simple.  It  is  cut  with  the  sickle, 
and  tramped  out  with  horses  and  sepa- 
rated by  throwing  it  up  in  the  air  on 
windy  days,  these  operations  all  tak- 
ing place  in  the  open  air  at  the  farm- 


er's leisure/since  there  is  no  danger  of 
rain  during  the  summer  season. 

AMiat  corn  is  produced  is  sown  in 
the  same  primitive  fashion,  and  re- 
ceives no  more  cultivation  than  the 
wheat.  It  is  not  even  planted  in  rows, 
yet  with  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  abundance  of  water  surprisingly 
large  crops  may  be  produced. 

This  Avhole  central  region  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  but  as  there  is  no  good 
market  except  at  home  this  feature  has 
been  but  little  developed.  However, 
for  home  consumption  fruit  of  all  sorts 
is  abundant  and  cheap. 

This  region  extends  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  the  capital  until  a 
region  is  reached  where  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient rainfall  to  make  irrigation  un- 
necessary. This  is  known  as  the  fron- 
tier region  because  it  has  only  in  re- 
cent years  been  opened  to  settlement 
by  the  white  race.  The  Araucaniart 
Indians  have  heretofore  held  sway,  not 
undisputed,  but  nevertheless  absolute. 
However,  within  the  last  twenty-five 
3^ears  it  has  been  settled  by  English 
and  German  colonists  who  have  been 
very  successful  in  wheat  culture.  They 
have,  of  course,  employed  modern 
methods,  and  the  song  of  the  reaper 
and  the  threshing  machine  may  be 
heard  on  all  sides  during  the  harvest 
season.    This  is  undoubtedly  destined 
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to  be  the  wealthiest  and  most  import- 
ant portion  of  the  repubhc. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  two  above-mentioned  regions  is 
that  of  the  extreme  south  where  the 
excessive  rain  and  httle  sunshine  make 
agricultural  operations  very  difficult 
and  limited.  During  the  winter  months 
the  rainfall  is  practically  constant  and 
the  hours  of  sunshine  are  numbered. 
During  the  summer  it  rains  or  is  cloudy 
at  least  half  the  time.  While  in  winter 
the  temperature  never  falls  below  32° 
F.,  in  summer  it  never  goes  above 
75°  F. 

The  large  island  of  Chiloe  and  an 
archipelago  of  small  islands  between  it 
and  the  mainland  comprise  this  region. 
It  supports  a  population  of  about  sixty 
thousand  people  who  gain  their  living 
principally  by  fishing  and  growing  po- 
tatoes. 

Their  methods  of  fishing  and  farm- 
ing have  perhaps  not  changed  mate- 
rially in  the  last  two  hundred  years  or 
more,  and  both  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  circumstances.  Farm  work  here 
is  all  done  by  hand.  What  few  horses 
there  are  on  the  island  are  used  only 
for  riding  and  oxen  for  drawing  loads. 
Good  roads  are  unknown  on  the  island, 
and  the  principal  means  of  communi- 
cation between  one  part  of  the  island 
and  another  is  by  boat. 

Their  method  of  potato  culture  is 
worthy  of  note  because  of  the  excel- 
lent results  obtained.  They  usually 
select  a  piece  of  sod  and  plant  whole, 
large  potatoes  in  rows  of  holes  dug  a 
few  inches  deep  and  cover  them  light- 
ly. The  soil  of  these  old  fields  is  not 
fertile.  It  is  too  much  washed  by  the 
rains  and  hence  needs  fertilizer.  This 


they  obtain  by  gathering  the  kelp  that 
is  thrown  up  by  the  sea  during  the  win- 
ter storms  and  allowing  it  to  partially 
decay  in  piles,  and  when  the  potatoes 
are  about  ready  to  come  up  this  kelp 
is  spread  along  the  row  in  rather  gen- 
erous quantities  and  then  the  sod  is 
turned  from  between  the  rows  upon 
the  kelp  and  then  with  a  sort  of  light 
mattock  they  dig  up  the  soil  and  make 
high  ridges  where  the  rows  are.  After 
this,  little,  if  any,  cultivation  is  neces- 
sary. The  soil  is  loose  and  the  con- 
stant rains  prevent  its  drying,  and  the 
ridge  culture  prevents  the  water  from 
injuring  them.  Experiments  made 
with  flat  culture,  and  using  sections  of 
potatoes  containing  two  eyes,  resulted 
in  a  total  failure,  where  carried  on  side 
by  side  with  the  native  method.  The 
cut  potatoes  nearly  all  rotted  in  the 
cold,  wet  ground  before  sprouting,  and 
those  that  did  get  above  the  g-round 
were  drowned  out  long  before  they 
reached  maturity. 

Corn  in  this  climate  will  not  mature. 
Experiments  made  with  the  earliest 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  showed  that 
even  they  would  not  develop  sufficient- 
ly for  table  use.  Wheat  and  oats  thrive 
and  produce  good  returns,  but  har- 
vesting in  the  rain  is  such  a  discourag- 
ing operation  that  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  these  cereals  are  produced, 
enough  only  for  home  consumption. 

The  farmers  here  are  fortunately  de- 
sciples  of  the  simple  life,  and  have  few 
wants.  Abundance  of  potatoes,  sea- 
food, with  homemade  unleavened 
bread,  butter,  milk  and  eggs,  with  now 
and  then  a  lamb  or  fowl  supply  all  their 
wants. 
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CORN  SMUT— USTILAGO  ZEAE 
H.  R.  Watts,  '10 


Probably  no  plant  diseases  are  more 
familiar  to  the  farmer  than  the  rusts 
and  smuts  of  the  grains.  Ears  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  the  other  grains  are 
frequently  seen  presenting  a  blackened, 
shrivelled  appearance,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  golden  grain  around  them.  These 
specimens  are  found  to  consist  of 
myriads  of  minute,  dark,  spherical 
spores  of  the  fungus.  This  particular 
species  is  not  only  common  in  our  corn- 
fields, but  is  widely  distributed  in  Eu- 
rope and  other  countries,  and  is  also 
found  on  a  large  number  of  grasses, 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  The  smuts 
Avere  known  to  the  early  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  early  times. 

These  tiny,  black  spores  wnW  begin 
to  germinate  in  less  than  twelve  hours 
if  placed  in  water.  As  germination  ad- 
vances, buds,  or  conidia  are  formed  and 
the  cells  of  the  conidia  fuse.  The  long 
germ-tubes  commonly  fuse  with  other 
germ-tubes  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  third 
which  also  bears  conidia.  This  tube  is 
often  very  long  and  bears  joints,  usu- 
ally three,  throughout  its  length.  The 
buds,  or  conidia,  produced  by  germ- 
tubes  are  capable  of  producing  other 
conidia  until  large  colonies  of  conidia 
are  produced  in  yeast-like  condition, 
free  from  the  spore  and  its  germ-tube. 
Germination  may  take  place  at  one  or 
both  ends,  or  one  or  both  sides,  and  the 
germ-tube  may  fuse  with  each  other  at 
any  point  of  contact. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
spores  will  germinate  in  water,  and  if 
kept  dr}^  will  retain  their  power  of 
germination  for  many  years.  Fresh 
spores  placed  in  water  of  the  proper 
temperature  will  germinate  in  12-48 
hours.   These  spores  are  spherical  cells. 


olive-green  in  color  and  bear  very  mi- 
nute projections  on  the  surface.  It 
would  take  105-200  spores  placed  side 
by  side  to  measure  a  distance  of  one 
millimeter,  or  about  50,000  per  inch. 
It  has  also  been  calculated  that  about 
^,000,000  can  be  contained  in  one 
square  inch.  Their  lightness  enables 
them  to  be  easily  carried  by  the  wind, 
and  in  addition  to  the  large  number 
enables  the  disease  to  spread  rapidly. 

It  was  not  until  1866  that  proof  of  in- 
fection by  conidia  Avas  obtained,  and 
the  details  were  not  learned  until  later. 
AA  hen  the  sporidium  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  a  very  young  germinating 
seedling  as  the  root  emerges  from  the 
seed  and  the  blade  is  still  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  it  sends  out  an 
extremely  delicate  germ-tube,  the  end 
of  which  bores  into  the  tender  cells. 
The  germ-tube  once  within  the  young 
seedling  bores  its  way  from  cell  to  cell 
until  it  reaches  the  growing  apex  in  the 
bud  of  the  shoot.  Here  it  grows,  send- 
ing out  branches  into  each  young  side 
branch  as  it  forms,  and  in  this  way  in- 
.fecting  the  entire  plant,  but  not  in  any 
Avay  becoming  visible  until  late  in  the 
summer.  It  may  be  that  none  of  the 
mycelium  can  be  found  further  back  in 
the  older  and  lower  parts  of  the  plant, 
since  the  hyphae  die  off  behind  and  leave 
no  traces.  The  flower-buds  will,  how- 
ever, contain  an  abundance  of  mA-celium. 

When  the  corn-plant  is  engaged  in 
storing  food  in  the  grains,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  starch,  the  parasite,  grow- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  host-plant, 
forms  a  dense  meshwork  of  hyphae 
within  the  grain.  It  even  causes  plant 
food  to  move  to  the  diseased  grains 
rather  than  to  the  healthy  ones,  be- 
cause it  is  using  more  food  and  grow- 
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ing  twice  as  fast.  The  spores  ripen 
with  the  grain  and  are  scattered  as  the 
grain  is  harvested.  Many  adhere  to 
the  grain  and  are  thus  sown  with  the 
seed  in  the  spring  to  infect  the  plants, 
in  the  manner  described  above,  as  soon 
as  germination  begins. 

From  these  facts  it  was  thought  that 
a  possible  means  might  be  provided 
whereby  the  spores  could  be  removed 
from  the  seed  before  planting,  and 
hence  many  modes  of  dressing  have 
been  employed. 

The  first  was  to  coat  the  seed  with 
some  poisonous  compound  which 
would  kill  the  hyphae  before  they  en- 
tered the  tissues  of  the  newly-germi- 
nating plant.  At  first  the  experiment- 
ers hoped  to  kill  the  spores  before  they 
germinated,  but  this  was  soon  found  to 
be  impossible  since  the  coat  is  too 
thick  and  protects  the  spore  too  well. 
As  early  as  1820  it  was  believed  that 
grain  which  had  been  washed  with  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  before 
planting  gave  fewer  diseased  ears.  The 
grain  was  usually  soaked  in  a  weak  so- 
lution, then  quickly  dried  and  sowed. 
Common  salt,  sodium  sulphate  and  po- 
tassium permanganate  have  also  been 
used  as  dressings. 

The  second  method  tried  was  to 
wash  off  the  spores  by  clear  water, — it 
being  thought  that  the  spores  would 
float  because  they  were  so  light.  This 
method,  although  possible,  is  not  prac- 
tical. 

The  third  method  was  to  subject  the 
grain  to  violent  blasts  of  air  and  thus 
forcibly  blow  the  spores  from  the  seed, 
but  this  method  was  found  to  injure 
many  of  the  grains.  Singing  the  grain 
was  also  tried  but  found  ineffective,  as 
the  dry  spores  will  resist  a  very  high 
temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  freez- 
ing under  the  ordinary  conditions  has 


been  found  to  have  no  effect  upon 
them. 

After  many  experiments  it  was 
found  that  the  methods  of  dressing 
were  not  of  great  value,  since  fields 
planted  with  the  best  dressed  seed  were 
far  from  being  free  from  the  disease. 

Fresh  manure  was  also  found  to  be 
a  source  of  danger,  and  in  many  cases 
smutted  ears  occurred  on  plots  fertil- 
ized with  manure  and  straw.  Experi- 
ments also  showed  that  spores  not 
only  possessed  their  power  of  germi- 
nation after  passing  through  the  in- 
testines of  animals,  but  that  they  germ- 
inated much  more  readily. 

In  1883,  Brefeld,  who  has  done  a 
great  deal  towards  solving  these  prob- 
lems, published  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  showed  that  if  the  spores  are 
sown  in  solutions  of  extracts  of  ma- 
nure— as  they  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
cornfield — the  mode  of  germination 
differs  from  those  in  other  conditions. 
Spores  germinating  in  water  send  out 
germ-tubes  from  which  conidia  grow; 
but  those  germinating  in  the  extracts 
of  manure  do  not  stop  here.  Each 
conidium  soon  produces  many  others, 
each  sending  out  a  bulge  from  its  sur- 
face. This  bulge  grows  to  be  as  large 
as  the  conidium,  then  falls  off  and  re- 
peats the  process  of  growth. 

If  a  conidium  is  placed  in  liquid  ma- 
nure it  soon  produces  a  new  conidium 
which  gives  rise  to  two  more,  and  each 
of  these  multiply  in  the  same  manner 
until  within  a  short  time  millions  are 
produced,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
affecting  a  plant  if  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  tender  parts.  Now  when  we 
think  of  this  process  going  on  in  a  ma- 
nure pile  we  wonder  how  any  field  of 
corn  can  escape  the  smut,  even  though 
millions  of  spores  are  probably  lost 
where  only  one  performs  the  function 
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of  infecting  a  new  plant  and  thus  prop- 
agating the  disease. 

The  disease  is  spread  by  spores 
blown  over  the  field  b}^  the  wind  and 
by  the  spores  getting  on  the  ears  dur- 
ing the  harvesting  of  the  crop  and  be- 
ing sown  with  the  seed  in  the  spring. 
]\Iany  smut  nodules  are  broken  off  and 
fall  to  the  ground  in  the  process  of  cut- 
ting and  these  are  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered by  the  harrow  and  other  imple- 
ments used  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
wheat. 

In  some  fields  in  this  State  about  4^ 
per  cent,  of  the  stalks  were  smutted, 
and  ^  of  1  per  cent.  Avas  a  total  loss 
in  1895.    The  loss  of  grain  on  this 


basis  for  the  year  in  the  entire  State 
was  $125,000.  It  has  also  been  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  loss  in  the 
United  States  due  to  smut  is  $2,000,000. 

While  many  methods  have  been 
tried  to  check  the  disease  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  annual  loss  of  so  much  grain, 
none  have  been  found  which  will  en- 
tirely rid  the  crop  from  the  disease. 
The  most  effective  of  the  above-named 
remedies  is  the  dressing  of  copper  sul- 
phate made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of 
the  crystals  to  one  gallon  of  water.  The 
most  efi:"ective  remed}^,  although  in 
many  cases  it  may  seem  impractical,  is 
to  collect  and  burn  these  nodules  be- 
fore thev  reach  maturitv. 


CORN  IMPROVEMENT 

W,  L.  Elser,  '09 


Corn  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
cereal  grown  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  yield  of  the  whole  country  is 
something  like  twenty-seven  bushels 
per  acre.  The  seven  corn  states — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  ^Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska — produce  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  coim- 
try,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
these  seven  states  is  about  thirty-eight 
bushels. 

It  is  possible  within  a  few  years  to 
double  the  average  production  of  corn 
per  acre  in  the  United  States  and  to 
accomplish  it  without  any  increase  in 
work  or  expense.  It  should  not  be  un- 
derstood that  the  present  corn  crop 
will  be  doubled,  but  that  the  same  vield 
will  be  produced  on  a  smaller  number 
of  acres.  If  fifty-five  or  sixty  bushels 
are  raised  on  one  acre  instead  of  two. 


the  labor  of  plowing,  harrowing,  plant- 
ing, cultivating  and  harvesting  Avill  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  consequently  the 
cost  of  production  will  be  reduced. 

Poor  corn  crops  are  usually  attrib- 
uted to  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, and  quite  often  .this  is  the  true 
cause,  as  there  are  few  summers  dur- 
ing which  the  crop  does  not  suffer 
more  or  less  from  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  at  some  stage  of  its  growth. 
However,  there  are  other  conditions 
which  are  responsible  for  the  low  pro- 
duction. These  conditions  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  farmer,  and  it 
is  up  to  him  as  to  whether  he  will  in- 
crease and  in  many  cases  double  his 
present  yield. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  on  every 
hand  the  farmers  are  taking  a  greater 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  their 
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corn.  They  are  constantly  asking 
questions  as  to  methods  of  improve- 
ment and  where  good  seed  of  im- 
proved varieties  may  be  obtained. 
Nearly  all  the  states  which  produce 
corn  in  any  quantity  at  all  now  have 
some  kind  of  an  association  to  improve 
the  corn  crop.  While  Ohio  is  one  of 
the  corn  producing  states,  it  is  inter- 
ested in  corn  as  never  before ;  yet,  as 
in  everything  else,  this  state  has  been 
conservative  in  this  matter,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  to  organize  such  an  as- 
sociation. However,  by  being  con- 
servative and  profiting  bv  the  mistakes 
of  other  organizations,  Ohio  was  able 
to  perfect  a  stronger  organization  and 
one  which  is  doing  as  great  a  work  as 
that  in  any  other  state. 

The  Ohio  Corn  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation is  an  organization  of  farmers  to 
improve  Ohio's  corn  crops.  It  was  or- 
ganized at  Townshend  Hall  January 
15,  1908,  when  161  delegates  met  there, 
representin<^  fifty-four  counties,  and 
adopted  a  state  constitution  and  by- 
laws, forty  of  which  counties  have 
since  ef¥ected  forty-three  permanent 
organizations,  with  a  total  of  about 
1500  members.  This  association  ac- 
cepts no  members  except  through  the 
local  or  county  associations.  It  con- 
fines its  voting  to  delegates  sent  by 
these  local  associations,  one  delegate 
for  each  ten  members  in  the  local,  one 
delegate  being  allowed  to  vote  all  the 
votes  of  his  association. 

This  association  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  Ohio  Plant  Breeders' 
Association,  which  gives  its  entire  at- 
tention to  the  breeding  of  plants  and 
the  recording  of  the  records  of  such 
breeding. 

The  Ohio  Corn  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation proposes  to  improve  Ohio's 
corn  crop  both  in  quality  and  quantity 


by  encouraging  growers  to  select  the 
best  varieties  for  their  soil  and  pur- 
poses, to  select  their  seed  in  the  fall 
from  the  standing  stalks,  to  care  for  it 
properly  during  the  winter,  to  test  each 
ear  in  the  spring,  to  use  the  best  rota- 
tion of  crops,  to  use  stable  and  green 
manure  in  the  best  manner,  to  apply 
proper  commercial  fertilizers,  to  pre- 
pare the  seed  bed  in  the  best  manner, 
to  cultivate  the  crop  in  the  best  man- 
ner, to  use  the  best  methods  in  har- 
vesting and  disposing  of  the  crop 
whether  it  be  taken  to  the  elevator  or 
fed  to  live  stock  as  grain  or  silage,  and 
always  to  do  these  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical methods. 

The  association  proposes  to  do  this 
by  encouraging  local  associations  to 
have  neighborhood  or  county  varity 
tests,  to  have  special  corn  sessions  at 
their  institutes,  to  have  local  corn  ex- 
hibitions and  send  corn  to  the  state 
and  national  expositions,  to  interest 
their  boys  and  girls  in  studies  of  all 
corn  questions,  to  arrange  for  larger 
premiums  at  the  county  fairs,  and  to 
assist  local  people  in  selling  all  high 
quality  seed  or  in  purchasing,  if  need 
be,  seed  of  similar  quality. 

The  lines  of  improvement  which  will 
most  easily  and  quickly  increase  the 
present  production  are  (1)  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  seed  planted,  (2) 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  (3)  improvement  in  methods  of 
cultivation.  The  first  is  a  sure  and  in- 
expensive way  of  increasing  the  pro- 
duction and  is  the  means  that  usually 
receives  the  least  attention  by  corn 
growers  in  general.  Many  farmers 
who  give  considerable  attention  to  im- 
proving the  fertility  of  their  farms  and 
to  bettering  their  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion take  their  seed  corn  from  the  sup- 
ply that  happens  to  remain  in  the  crib 
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"WHEN  FROST  COMES  THEY  GATHER  IT  INTO  SHOCKS". 


at  planting  time,  without  considering 
that  their  production  largely  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  seed  they  plant. 
They  place  all  corn  in  two  classes — • 
white  and  yellow. 

Under  the  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  seed  corn  would  come  the 
selection  of  the  best  varieties  for  the 
particular  soil  and  purposes.  Not  all 
varieties  are  suited  to  the  same  soil, 
climatic  conditions  or  for  the  same 
purposes.  Therefore,  neighborhood  or 
county  variety  tests  are  desirable  in 
order  that  the  farmer  may  learn  for 


himself  which  is  the  best  variety  for 
his  particular  conditions. 

The  selection  of  the  seed  in  the  fall 
from  the  standing  stalks  is  also  im- 
portant in  improving  the  seed.  Many 
progressive  farmers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  rail  pen  or  the  middle 
of  the  crib  are  not  the  places  to  look 
for  seed  of  high  quality,  and  for  the 
sake  of  high  quality  along  other  lines 
than  germination  they  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  fall  selection  of  the  seed. 

Ears  of  corn  are  not  always  as  valu- 
able as  they  appear  to  be.    An  ear 
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which  is  good  because  of  inheritance 
is  more  desirable  than  one  whose  su- 
periority is  due  to  especially  favorable 
surroundings.  Where  the  corn  is  se- 
lected from  the  shock,  wagon  or  crib, 
a  large  per  cent,  of  the  ears  are  excel- 
lent because  they  have  grown  under 
more  favorable  surroundings  than  the 
average.  By  selecting  the  seed  in  the 
fall  from  the  standing  stalks  it  is  pos- 
sible to  select  the  ears  from  hills  in 
which  there  are  two  or  three  healthy 
and  vigorous  stalks,  and  thus  the  seed 
will  be  from  more  nearly  average  con- 
ditions and  the  size  and  maturity  of 
the  plants  may  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

If  the  seed  is  not  gathered  and  so 
cared  for  that  it  either  thoroughly  dries 
out  before  freezing  weather  arrives  or 
else  is  kept  where  the  temperature  does 
not  fall  much  below  freezing,  the  vi- 
tality will  likely  be  greatly  impaired, 
and  upon  the  vitality  of  the  seed  de- 
pends the  crop.  It  is  highly  important 
every  year  that  the  ears  which  are  to 
be  used  for  seed  be  tested  as  to  their 
ability  to  germinate.  Few  people  seem 
to  realize  the  harm  that  is  done  by 
planting  inferior  seed.  When  we  re- 
flect that  often  one-fourth  to  one-half 
of  the  seed  fails  to  grow,  we  can  easily 
see  the  effect  on  the  profits.  Even 
worse  than  the  seed  which  fails  to 
grow  is  the  seed  which  sends  forth  a 
puny  plant  which  yields  no  harvest, 
but  appropriates  as  much  or  more 
plant  food  than  its  strong  and  vigorous 
neighbor. 

The  germination  test  may  easily  be 
done  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  be- 
fore the  rush  of  work  is  on,  and  the 
increased  yield,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  smaller  amount  of  replanting  to  be 
done,  will  pav  large  dividends  on  the 
cost  of  labor  of  conductino-  the  test. 
There  are  many  ways  of  conducting 


the  germinating  test,  some  more  satis- 
factory than  others.  The  seeds  may  be 
placed  between  moist  blotters,  put  in  a 
regular  germinating  box  or  various 
other  methods  used.  In  all  cases  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  give  the  ger- 
minating seeds  conditions  which  are  a 
great  deal  more  favorable  than  the 
field  conditions.  If  the  seeds  are  kept 
where  the  temperature  falls  to  40°  or 
50°  F.  at  night,  the  conditions  will  be 
more  similar  to  the  field  conditions, 
and  the  seeds  which  germinate  in  the 
tester  under  these  conditions  would 
very  likely  have  germinated  in  the 
field. 

Another  important  point  in  the  ger- 
mination test  is  to  number  the  ears 
tested  with  the  same  number  as  that 
given  the  seeds  of  that  particular  ear 
in  the  tester.  By  this  method  an  ac- 
curate record  may  be  kept,  and  the 
ears  which  show  the  highest  vitality 
may  then  be  known  and  can  be  used 
for  seed,  while  those  of  low  vitality 
should  be  discarded. 

The  problem  of  fertility  maintenance 
is  a  great  one  and  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  corn  crop.  W e  can  hardly 
expect  to  grow  corn  year  after  year  in 
continuous  culture,  selling  the  crop  to 
be  fed  elsewhere,  and  maintain  even 
our  present  moderate  yield  per  acre. 
Under  improving  the  corn  production 
by  improving  the  condition  of  the  soil 
would  come  the  use  of  the  best  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  using  of  stable  and 
green  manure  in  the  best  manner,  the 
application  of  the  proper  commercial 
fertilizer  whenever  and  wherever  nec- 
essary and  the  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Since  the  corn  is  a  rapid  grower,  a 
large  supph^  of  ready  available  plant 
food  is  necessary,  and  the  soil  there- 
fore should  be  put  in  the  best  possible 
condition  before  planting. 
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Improving  the  corn  production  by 
improving  the  methods  of  cultivation 
is  largely  a  matter  of  experimenting, 
since  methods  which  p-ive  the  best  re- 
sults in  one  section  often  fail  alto- 
gether in  another  section.  However, 
with  a  little  experimenting,  coupled 
Avith  good  judgment,  each  individual 
may  soon  decide  what  is  best  under  his 


conditions  to  increase  his  yield  of  corn 
per  acre,  and  since  corn  is  king  of  the 
cereal  crops  in  the  United  States  no 
one  can  afford  to  deprive  himself  of 
the  large  returns  which  will  be  his  if 
he  only  does  something  to  help  im- 
prove his  corn,  either  in  qualit}'  or  in 
quantity. 


JUDGING  CONTEST  AT  STATE  FAIR 


The  judging  contest  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  live  stock 
section  of  the  State  Fair.  For  the  first 
time  the  board  provided  cash  prizes, 
of  which  the  highest  was  $20  and  the 
lowest  $5,  to  be  awarded  to  young  men 
showing  highest  efficiency  as  judges 
of  stock.  Forty-six  persons  competed, 
including  a  number  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  stock  judged  con- 
sisted of  parts  of  the  rings  exhibited 
for  the  official  awards,  and  the  reports 
made  out  by  the  contestants  were 
graded  on  the  basis  of  their  agreement 
with  the  decision  of  the  awarding 
judge  of  the  breed.  The  contestants 
passed  upon  two  rings  of  Shorthorn 
cattle,  one  ring  of  Percheron  horses, 
one  ring  of  Poland  China  hogs,  one  of 
Duroc  Jerse^^s,  one  of  Oxford  ewes  and 
one  of  Rambouillet  rams. 

Out  of  a  possible  score  of  500  points, 


^Ir.  C.  C.  Long,  Cardington,  Ohio,  was 
first,  with  444  points ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Dix, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  second,  429  points ; 
Air.  D.  C.  Alote,  Greenville,  Ohio, 
third,  425  points ;  ]\Ir.  J.  G.  Lyle,  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  fourth,  412  points;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Snyder,  Alonroeville,  Ohio,  fifth,  402 
points ;  ]\Ir.  R.  M.  Wilber,  Marysville, 
Ohio,  sixth,  392  points.  Fifty  points 
were  allowed  for  the  placing  in  each 
ring,  and  out  of  350  points  possible  for 
perfect  Avork  aside  from  assigning  rea- 
sons, Stanley  A.  Gerber,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  secured  258  points;  H.  E.  Her- 
ron,  Chandlersville,  Ohio,  256  points; 
Earl  Hyslop,  Springfield,  Ohio,  242 
points.  Several  members  of  the  State 
Board  who  witnessed  the  work  done 
in  the  contest  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  favoring  the  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  contest  for  the  fair  of  next 
vear. 
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<^THE  KORN  KORNER" 


CORN  COMING  TO  ITS  OWN 
Joe  E,  Wing 

Once  there  were  two  angels  in 
Heaven,  one  had  been  born  there,  the 
other  was  a  newcomer,  comparatively, 
at  least  he  had  been  there  only  a  few 
hundred  years.  They  strolled  down  a 
long,  golden  street,  beneath  lovely 
trees  that  dropped  white  and  scented 
petals  to  lie  beneath  their  feet.  It  was 
a  mighty  pleasant  prospect  all  around, 
as  fine  as  imagination  could  conceive. 
Yet  one  angel  wore  a  frown  of  discon- 
tent :  "I'm  sick  of  all  this"  he  mur- 
mured with  a  sigh.  "AVhat,  weary  of 
it?  You  ought  to  be  grateful,"  his 
comrade  responded  with  an  amused 
smile.  "Grateful  for  what?  This  is 
only  Heaven,"  the  weary  angel  re- 
sponded. 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  the  older  angel 
replied,  as  a  far-off  look  came  across 
his  face,  "but,  my  dear  brother,  if  you 
were  a  newcomer  here,  as  I  am,  you 
would  realize,  as  you  do  not  now,  what 
a  good  thing  it  is  to  live  here.  AYhy, 
I  have  lived  on  Earth — that's  a  good 
country — I  have  lived  on  other  planets, 
mighty  interesting  some  of  them ;  I've 
peeped  down  into  Hell ;  and  I  tell  you 
this  place  for  beauty  and  comfort  and 
real  value  lays  them  all  out.  It's  really 
a  pity,  though,  that  vou  were  born  here. 
You  ought  to  be  an  emigrant,  as  I  am, 
then  you  would  tune  up  that  harp  of 
yours  and  the  days  would  not  be  long 
enough  for  you  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Heaven  where  you  are."  That's  what 
is  the  matter  with  us  who  live  in  the 
Corn  Belt.  We  have  lived  here  too 
long  to  know  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
the  corn  plant  and  the  wonderful  value 


of  it,  too.  W e  look  over  the  fence  and 
say,  "Oh,  that's  only  a  field  of  corn," 
and  look  away.  Why,  friend,  a  field  of 
corn,  if  it  is  a  good  field,  is  the  most 
beautiful  field  on  earth.  There  is  grace 
and  beauty,  yes,  and  riches,  yes,  and 
whispering  magic,  yes,  and  poetry,  too, 
and  then  there  is  the  harvest,  the  mar- 
velous harvest  of  it !  Nothing  else  in 
the  world  is  like  unto  it.  The  palm  and 
orange  are  triflers  compared  to  corn. 
It  is  so  much  more  beautiful,  so  much 
richer  in  its  gifts  to  man.  Corn  is  a 
homely  thing,  it  surrounds  the  pio- 
neer's cabin,  it  gives  him  roasting  ears 
and  succotash,  its  stalks  then  feed  his 
cow  as  he  milks  her  at  dewy  eve  by  the 
stable  door ;  when  frosts  come  and  he 
gathers  it  into  shocks,  how  good  it 
looks,  how  safe  it  makes  him  feel,  how 
grateful  to  the  good  God  who  made  it 
grow  so  well ;  and  then,  when  he  goes 
afield  to  husk  it,  each  ear  a  fresh  mar- 
vel all  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  dainty, 
clean,  sweet,  nourishing,  each  stalk 
bearing  food  enough  for  a  meal  for  the 
family,  is  it  any  marvel  that  the  pio- 
neer loves  corn  and  almost  worships 
it? 

Now  let's  get  back  once  again  to  that 
spirit,  let's  see  our  corn  with  new  eyes, 
discover  again  its  wealth  and  its  beau- 
ty, seek  out  the  best  ears  for  planting, 
discover  new  and  better  types,  gather 
at  the  corn  show  to  talk  of  its  won- 
ders, and  come  to  the  corn  dinner  to 
learn  of  its  delicious  qualities.  Let  us 
learn  to  grow  it,  to  harvest  it,  to  keep 
it,  to  grind  it,  to  make  mush  and  corn 
bread  and  Johnny  cakes,  then  won't  we 
once  more  have  serene  jov  and  peace 
and  content,  yes,  and  gratitude,  too,  to 
the  Giver  of  corn,  best  of  all  grains,  to 
mankind  ? 
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A  CORN  DINNER. 

A  new  feature  which  has  been  added 
to  the  program  of  the  State  Corn  Show 
to  be  held  at  Columbus  during  the 
week  beginning  November  23  is  a  big 
corn  dinner  for  Thanksgiving  evening. 
Corn  fed  turkey  and  various  dishes 
prepared  wholly  or  in  part  from  corn 
will  be  served  in  a  variety  of  ways 
that  will  illustrate  the  possibilities  and 
future  of  corn  and  in  a  style  that  will 
satisfy  the  Thanksgiving  appetite  of 
the  corn  grower  and  lend  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  occasion.  Some  of  the 
most  humorous  and  entertaining 
speakers  identified  with  agricultural 
interests  will  be  present  to  respond  to 
toasts.  Other  enjoyable  features  are 
being  planned  by  the  committee  in 
charge.  The  day,  the  dinner,  the  dec- 
orations, the  addresses,  the  guests,  will 
harmonize  in  the  one  idea  of  a  big- 
hearted  social  and  fraternal  gathering 
of  the  agricultural  interests,  and  every 
detail  of  the  plans  will  be  so  arranged 
as  to  lend  to  the  poetry  of  the  occasion. 
It  will  be  an  occasion  entirely  unique 
in  the  history  of  agriculture,  and  every 
farmer  and  stockman,  every  grain 
dealer  and  everyone  interested  in  agri- 
culture should  plan  on  being  present. 


STUDENTS  JUDGING  CONTEST 
AT  NATIONAL  CORN 
SHOW. 

There  will  be  three  divisions  of  the 
students'  judging  contest  at  Omaha — 
(a-)  corn  judging,  (b)  oat  judging  and 
(c)  wheat  judging. 

In  each  of  the  three  divisions  the 
several  grain  exchanges  will  be  asked 
to  put  in  samples  and  furnish  a  repre- 
sentative to  conduct  the  commercial 
grading  of  each  of  these  grains  as  a 
part  of  the  contest. 

Chicago  standards  will  be  used  on 


oats  and  corn,  Kansas  City  on  hard 
winter  wheat,  St.  Louis  on  red  winter 
wheat  and  Minneapolis  on  spring 
wheat.  Each  of  these  markets  will  be 
asked  to  send  a  competent  inspector, 
who  will  provide  fifty  samples  of  each 
of  the  three  grains,  properly  numbered, 
and  give  the  students  opportunity  to 
attach  to  each  of  the  samples  grades 
and  give  their  reasons.  The  inspector 
will  first  discuss  the  commercial  grad- 
ing of  grain.  After  the  students,  by 
divisions,  have  worked  over  the  sam- 
ples and  made  up  their  markings,  with 
reasons,  the  inspector  will  attach  his 
grades  and  give  his  reasons  in  full. 

There  seems  to  be  a  rather  wide 
range  of  standards  upon  these  several 
markets,  and  the  grain  dealers  who  are 
interested  with  us  in  this  great  enter- 
prise feel  that  this  exposition  can  be  a 
means  of  standardizing  the  grades 
upon  the  several  markets  and  thus  ren- 
der them  a  service,  as  well  as  giving 
the  students  judging  an  opportunity  to 
gather  information  from  these  great 
markets,  which  distribute  millions  of 
surplus  bushels. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  general  manager 
of  the  National  Corn  Show : 

"Concerning  the  students'  judging 
'contest,  I  believe  that  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  weigh  the  matter  out  thorough- 
ly and  form  rather  an  accurate  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  value  of  a  students'  judg- 
ing contest  and  the  incentive  and  also 
the  disappointments  that  may  follow. 

"The  writer  entertains  the  idea  that 
instead  of  inviting  the  students  to 
come  here  merely  upon  a  prize  win- 
ning mission  that  we  should  so  man- 
age the  plans  that  they  will  prove  an 
incentive  for  the  larger  body  of  stu- 
dents in  their  classified  vs^ork  at  the  col- 
leges that  will  prompt  them  to  take  a 
keener  interest  in  farm  crop  economics 
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than  they  would  take  if  there  be  no 
students'  judging  contest  for  them  to 
anticipate. 

"The  writer  is  aware  that  some  of  the 
students'  judging  contests  in  the  past, 
especially  those  along  animal  hus- 
bandry lines,  have  been  so  managed 
that  rather  severe  criticism  followed.  I 
believe  that  we  can  profit  by  expe- 
rience in  the  past  and  eliminate  this 
unfortunate  element.  After  talking 
with  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  other 
grain  exchanges,  we  find  that  they  are 
ready  to  respond  and  lend  aid  for  a 
movement  that  will  bring  the  students 
in  the  several  agricultural  colleges 
closer  to  their  work.  When  in  Chi- 
cago recently  I  talked  with  the  head 
buyer  for  the  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
and  he  has  agreed  to  attend  and  deliver 
a  lecture,  discussing  their  interests 
with  the  grain  grower.  We  desire  to 
have  the  milling  interests  represented 
and  have  them  to  aid  as  referees  and 
judges  in  some  of  our  classes.  Per- 
haps when  I  explain  that  I  found  in 
South  Dakota  a  range  of  price  amount- 
ing to  12  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat 
you  can  better  understand  why  we  feel 
it  important  that  we  should  get  our 
several  interests  closer  together.  The 
grain  grower  in  the  Northwest  insists 


that  he  can  no  longer  produce  the  blue 
stem  wheat  profitably.  Their  best 
yielding  varieties  are  being  discrim- 
inated against  upon  the  Minneapolis 
markets,  and  the  grower  naturally  feels 
disappointed.  Perhaps  there  is  a  rea- 
son for  it,  but  we  want  to  know  the 
reason,  and  we  want  to  do  it  in  a  busi- 
ness-like, decent  way.  The  writer  is 
arranging  to  bring  exhibits  of  these 
different  types  of  wheat  from  different 
states,  so  that  they  may  be  judged  and 
milled,  and  allow  the  grower  to  know 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  just  basis  for 
the  wide  range  in  market  values.  Such 
information,  secured  by  such  an  or- 
ganization as  our  National  Corn  Asso- 
ciation through  the  co-operation  of  the 
several  commercial  interests,  ought  to 
be  of  economic  interest. 

"The  several  colleges  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  investigate  these 
branches  of  the  work  as  thoroughly  as 
they  should,  and  we  desire  to  aid  them 
so  that  it  mav  be  presented  to  their 
body  of  students  in  an  intelligent  and 
dependable  way." 

If  the  various  colleges  take  enough 
interest  to  send  five-men  judging,  teams 
it  seems  insured  that  their  traveling 
expenses  will  be  paid.  The  corn  men 
in  charge  of  the  show  are  pushing,  and 
prospects  are  bright  for  a  great  show. 


COYOTE  PROOF  FENCE 


Fencing  the  range  to  protect  sheep 
from  the  attacks  of  predatory  animals 
has  met  with  excellent  results  in  the 
Wallowa  National  Forest,Oregon.  The 
problem  was  to  find  a  strong  fence  that 
would  make  sheep  secure,  even  with- 
out the  care  of  a  herder. 
.  The  chosen  fence,  which  is  built  of 
woven  wire  with  barbed  wire  on  the 
top,  has  kept  out  all  the  minor  animals, 


such  as  wildcats,  lynxes  and  coyotes, 
but  has  not  withstood  the  attacks  of 
the  grizzlies,  which  are  apparently  able 
to  pass  through  it  with  little  trouble. 

Sheep  numbering  2200  head  were 
placed  in  the  enclosure  with  their 
lambs  upon  June  20  and  have  been  al- 
lowed to  graze  at  their  free  will,  with 
no  attention  whatever  from  any  herder. 
(Concluded  on  page  26.) 
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AT  THE  DAIKY  SHOW 


THE  DAIRYMEN'S  PROGRAM. 

Under  the  direct  supervision  of  Chief 
Ed.  H.  AA'ebster,  of  the  Dairy  Division, 
there  Avill  be  held  a  dairymen's  conven- 
tion at  the  third  annual  National  Dairy 
Show,  which  takes  place  in  Chicago  at 
the  Coliseum,  December  2  to  10  inclu- 
sive. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  conven- 
tion to  deal  with  subjects  of  national 
importance,  and  the  program  will  be 
filled  with  men  who  will  be  eminently 
capable  of  dealing  with  subjects  of  the 
highest  interests  to  dairy  farmers. 

Xo  dairyman  who  can  possibly  leave 
his  work  can  afford  to  miss  this  con- 
vention or  miss  seeing  the  large  exhibit 
of  dairy  machinery  and  cattle  which 
will  be  on  exhibition  at  that  time.  The 
show  comes  at  a  season  when  the  farm- 
ers have  completed  their  year's  work, 
and  they  should  make  it  a  point  to  take 
a  few  days  for  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment. Xot  only  will  they  find  a  trip  to 
the  dairy  show  a  pleasant  one,  but  it 
Avill  be  the  means  of  giving  them  an 
understanding  of  the  scope  and  magni- 
tude of  the  dairy  industrv  as  well  as  a 
source  of  much  useful  information. 


THE  STUDENTS'  JUDGING  CON- 
TEST. 

At  the  third  annual  National  Dairy 
Show,  which  is  held  in  Chicago  De- 
cember 2  to  10  inclusive,  will  be  held  a 
students'  judging  contest.  Any  stu- 
dent of  an  agricultural  college  or  of  a 
secondary  school  which  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  state  agricul- 
tural college,  who  is  regularly  matricu- 
lated in  at  least  a  two  years'  course  in 
agriculture  or  dairying-  and  who  has 
taken  not  less  than  twelve  weeks'  work 
during  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
show  is  held  may  enter. 


There  are  six  teams  who  have  al- 
ready expressed  a  desire  to  enter  this 
dairy  judging  contest.  Any  institution 
interested  in  this  contest  may  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning it  by  writing  directly  to  B.  H. 
Rawl,  Dairy  Division,  AA'ashington, 
D.  C. 


A  CONTEST 


For    Managers    and    Secretaries  of 
Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  third  an- 
nual dairy  show  is  a  contest  and  pro- 
gram for  the  managers  and  secretaries 
of  local  creameries  and  cheese  fac- 
tories. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Dair}'  Di- 
vision, AA^ashington,  D.  C,  the  Nation- 
al Dairy  Show  Association  has  placed 
at  its  disposal  the  sum  ci  $2000  to  be 
divided  pro  rata  among  local  creamery 
and  cheese  factory  managers  and  sec- 
retaries. The  contest  and  program  is 
under  the  supervision  of  ]\Ir.  B.  D. 
AMiite.  Dairy  Division,  AA'ashington, 
D.  C. 

It  was  first  thought  advisable  to  have 
a  butter  exhibit  and  a  buttermakers' 
program  of  about  two  days,  such  as 
was  conducted  at  the  last  National 
Dairy  Show.  But  the  buttermakers 
had  a  convention  in  St.  Paul  only  last 
]\Iarch,  and  it  was  asking  too  much  of 
them  to  again  attend  a  convention  of 
national  character  this  fall.  However, 
the  buttermakers  Avill  not  be  neglected, 
as  they  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
managers'  and  secretaries'  meeting, 
and  if  it  is  desired  one-half  day  will  be 
devoted  to  a  buttermakers'  program. 
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FERTILIZER  FOR  FRUIT  GROWING 

F.  K.  Fisher,  '08 


The  fact  that  orchards  use  up  the 
plant  food  of  the  soil  and  that  these 
should  be  replaced  in  some  form  sel- 
dom seems  to  enter  the  mind  of  the 
average  fruit  grower.  The  fact  that 
the  orchard  leaves  the  land  in  poorer 
condition  than  an  average  grain  crop 
does  not  seem  possible  to  the  fruit 
growers  and  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try, but  nevertheless  this  is  the  case, 
because  in  the  grain  crops  a  certain 
amount  of  the  plant  food  is  returned  to 
the  soil  in  the  by-products,  as  straw  and 
manure,  but  in  the  orchard  this  is  not 
true.  Besides  the  fertilizing  constitu- 
ents of  the  soil  removed  by  the  product 
of  the  trees  in  the  form  of  fruit,  there 
is  also  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
plant  food  locked  up  in  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  tree  for  many  years. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
and  manures  in  the  orchard  has  come 
into  use  within  the  last  decade  and  has 
proven  a  very  valuable  factor  in  the 
production  of  orchard  fruits  for  the 
market.  The  exact  amount  of  fertil- 
izers to  add  to  the  soil  cannot  be  def- 
initely determined,  but  a  good  rule  to 
follow  is  to  add  as  much  fertilizer  to 
the  soil  as  will  give  a  profitable  return 
on  the  amount  of  money  or  capital  ex- 
pended. 

If  the  soil  is  very  rich  when  the 
young  orchard  is  planted,  abundant 
crops  may  be  produced  for  several 
years  without  the  addition  of  a  fer- 
tilizer in  any  form,  but  where  the  fruit 
is  removed  and  sold  year  after  year 
and  nothing  is  returned  to  the  soil  to 
replace  the  elements  removed  by  the 
fruit  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a 
decrease  in  the  growth  of  the  trees  and 
a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  produced. 


The  need  of  the  addition  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  to  the  soil  to  produce  a 
good  crop  has  been  felt  more  keenly  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
than  in  the  western  part,  due  to  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  soil  in 
those  regions.  This  is  most  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  New  England  States. 

In  the  addition  of  the  fertilizers  to 
the  soil  one  must  take  into  considera- 
tion that  the  feeding  surface  of  the 
roots  are  the  root  hairs,  and  so  the 
feeding  portion  of  the  roots  may  be 
several  feet  away  from  the  base  of  the 
tree.  In  order  to  meet  this  condition 
one  must  add  an  excess  of  the  fertilizer 
and  spread  it  over  a  fairh^  large  area  to 
insure  that  the  plant  will  be  able  to 
make  use  of  the  fertilizer  which  has 
been  added. 

It  is  a  well  proven  fact  that  the  soils 
have  the  power  of  changing  the  solu- 
bility and  availability  of  the  plant 
food  which  may  be  put  upon  them  in 
the  form  of  fertilizers.  It  has  been 
proven  that  on  the  addition  of  phos- 
phoric acid  to  the  soil  in  the  water 
soluble  form  that  it  soon  becomes 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  it  diminishes  in  avail- 
ability. This  fact  will  hold  good  in 
the  case  of  potash  also.  As  to  nitro- 
gen, there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
work  done,  but  as  yet  little  is  known 
as  to  its  incomings  and  outgoings  in 
the  soil.  It  is  known  that  barren  lands 
will  decrease  in  their  amounts  of  nit- 
rogen and  that  meadow  and  pasture 
lands  will  increase  in  their  amounts  of 
nitrogen  year  after  year.  This  fact  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  certain  bacteria  in 
the  roots  of  the  leguminous  plants,  which 
gives  the  plant  the  power  to  absorb  and 
use  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air. 
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The  losses  of  fertilizers  from  the  soil 
are  due  to  (1)  leaching  out  in  the 
drainage  waters,,  (2)  escaping  into  the 
air  as  a  o^as,  (3)  conversion  into  inert 
forms. 

For  these  reasons  soluble  and  active 
fertilizers  should  be  applied  to  the  soil 
in  small  doses  and  relatively  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  at  short  in- 
tervals, while  the  cheap  and  more  in- 
soluble fertilizers  may  be  appHed  in 
larger  quantities  and  mixed  deeper  in 
the  soil. 

The  amount  of  any  fertilizer  to  add 
to  a  soil  must  be  found  out  by  expe- 
rience or  experimenting,  as  the  dift'er- 
ent  soils  vary  greatly  in  their  compo- 
sition. 

It  has  been  found  that  potash  was 
the  most  important  element  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fruit  and  that  50  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  ash  of  the  fruit  was 
potash.  Phosphoric  acid  is  essential  in 
the  ripening  of  the  fruits  and  lime  aids  ir. 
the  coloring  of  the  fruits. 

After  determining  that  the  soil  needs 
fertilizers  one  has  two  sources  of  fer- 
tilizers to  select  from — manures  and 
commercial    fertilizers.      The  stable 


manures  aid  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  very  markedly,  and  this  is 
often  their  greatest  value,  although 
they  also  add  great  amounts  of  the 
necessary  fertilizing  elements.  As  a 
general  rule,  in  the  addition  of  ma- 
nures to  the  soil  it  is  always  best  to 
apply  them  to  the  hard  and  dry  spots, 
as  they  improve  the  phvsical  condition 
of  the  soil. 

The  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  orchard 
is  made  manifest  in  the  growth  of  the 
tree  and  the  color  of  the  leaves.  If  the 
orchard  is  in  need  of  nitrogen,  it  is  best 
supplied  in  the  form  of  the  nitrate  of 
soda. 

Potash  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  fruit  growing.  If  potash  is 
needed,  wood  ashes  are  good,  but  the 
majority  of  the  fruit  growers  favor  the 
muriate  of  potash. 

For  the  addition  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  there  are  several  compounds  which 
have  met  with  great  favor,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  dissolved  bone  eren- 
erally  gives  the  best  immediate  results, 
but  that  the  basic  slag  Avas  superior 
where  the  immediate  results  were  not 
taken  into  consideration. 


»^BIL,L''  MARTIN  OX  THE  FARM 


In  the  October  8th  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Stockman  and  Farmer  tliere  ap- 
pears on  the  first  page  large  pictures  of 
the  buildings  on  the  farm  of  X.  S.  ^lartin 
and  son  and  on  another  page  of  the 
^ame  issue  a  lengthy  article  by  Homer 
Jackson,  giving  the  successful  method 
of  working  this  farm.    "Bill,"  the  son. 


graduated  from  O.  S.  U.  in  1906.  His 
success  is  one  of  many  which  go  to  show 
that  college  men  going  back  on  the  farm 
demonstrate  strongly  enough  to  anv 
doubting  persons  that  a  college  education 
pays  the  young  man  in  a  purelv  business 
way.  leaving  out  entirelv  the  inestimable 
moral  value  obtained. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  college  has  been  blessed  this 
year  with  the  entrance  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  Freshmen  and,  by  all  appear- 
ances. Freshmen  of  very  high  quality. 
The  kind  of  Freshmen  who  make  push- 
ing college  men,  who  come  with  a  well- 
defined  purpose  and  who  let  nothing 
whatever  sidetrack  or  lower  that  pur- 
pose. 

They  show  very  plainly  that  the 
Agricultural  College  is  being  recog- 
nized throughout  the  state  for  its  true 
value  and  insure  without  any  doubt  a 
bright  future  for  the  college  and  for 
agriculture.  People  are  recognizing 
the  fact  that  while  farming  means  a 
sacrifice  in  the  extent  of  one's  close 
association  with  a  large  number  of 
one's  fellow  men  and  with  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  rapidly  advancing  busi- 
ness and  science,  still  the  occupation 
recompenses  for  the  sacrifice  in  the 
"back  to  nature,"  independent  and 
highly  moral  life  which  it  gives. 


To  the  Freshmen  The  Agricultural 
Student  wishes  to  extend  a  hearty 
welcome  and  would  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions which  experience  has  instilled 
into  upper  classmen. 

First  of  all,  go  to  college  affairs  of 
all  kinds.  Make  yourself  a  part  of 
them  always.    Provide  part  of  the  en- 


tertainment if  you  are  capable.  Go  to 
the  college  social  functions.  Join  a 
literary  society.  Enter  athletics.  By 
doing  these  things  you  will  widen  your 
circle  of  acquaintances,  of  friends,  and, 
while  it  may  seem  to  take  some  money 
and  while  it  may  take  some  moral 
courage  to  enter  athletics  about  which 
you  know  nothing,  still  in  the  end  you 
will  find  yourself  repaid  with  manyfold 
over  in  a  mind  that  is  broad  and  full, 
quick  to  understand  others  and  to  re- 
spond to  their  needs.  The  man  who  is  a 
"dig"  and  a  "book  worm"  is  not  always 
the  man  sought  after  as  worthv  of  a  high 
salary.  Merits  do  not  necessarily  spell 
capability.  Mind,  we  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
count the  value  of  high  scholarship,  but 
with  it  should  go  the  power  to  please  and 
influence  men  which  is  acquired  only  by 
close  association  with  many  men  in  va- 
rious lights.  If  you  do  not  acquire  this 
power  in  any  degree  in  your  college 
life,  you  will  have  been,  to  say  the 
least,  not  very  successful. 


Now  that  we  have  so  many  such 
promising  Freshmen,  let's  set  them  a 
good  example  in  loyalty  to  the  college, 
to  college  societies  and  to  the  official 
voice  of  the  college,  The  Agricu'i- 
TURAL  Student.  At  present  we  haven't 
any  record  in  that  line  about  which  to 
be  proud.  There  should  be  more  in- 
terest in  the  various  college  societies 
and  in  this  paper.  The  meetings  should 
be  better  attended  and  the  paper  more 
universally  subscribed  for.  Even  were 
it  possible  that  the  meetings  will  not 
do  you  any  good  and  probably  you 
will  not  read  this  paper,  but  neverthe- 
less the  fact  that  you  beloneed  to  a 
college  where  there  was  spirit,  where 
things  were  on  the  move,  which  sup- 
ported one  of  the  best  college  papers, 
should  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  you, 
for  it  will  be  a  monument  to  your  col- 
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lege  activit}',  as  those  things  will  not 
be  possible  unless  everyone  is  pushing, 
and  that  means  vou. 


NEWS  NOTES 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The  third  session  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Agriculture  held  during  the 
past  summer  at  Cornell  University  was 
well  attended  by  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity men.  The  College  ot  Agriculture 
was  represented  by  Dean  Price,  Pro- 
fessors McCall  and  Shoesmith  and  Mr. 
Hyslop,  of  the  Department  of  Agron- 
omy;  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Wystrom, 
of  the  Dair}^  Department,  and  Mr.  Wi\- 
liams,  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment. There  was  also  in  attend- 
ance a  number  of  graduates  who  are 
now  located  in  other  states. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  school  was  the  series  of  lectures 
given  by  A.  D.  Hall,  director  of  the 
famous  Rothamsted  Station  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  sessions  of  the  Graduate  School 
are  held  biennially,  the  place  being 
chosen  by  a  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations. 

It  is  probable  that  the  next  Graduate 
School  will  be  held  at  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  during  the  summer  of 
1910. 


]\Ir.  Guthrie,  Avho  was  an  instructor 
in  the  Dairy  Department  last  year,  has 
gone  to  Cornell  to  take  up  special  work 
in  milk  flouring  and  milk  condensation 
with  ]\Ir.  Cavaughan,  who  is  the  chem- 
ist at  Cornell  University  and  is  also 
president  of  the  milk  flouring  factories 
ot  New  York.  Mr.  Nystrom,  Mr.  Clev- 
inger  and  Mr.  Steiner  will  have  charge 
of  the  w^ork  Mr.  Guthrie  left. 


Wm.  Henry  is  field  manager  of  He- 
leviate  Condensing  Company  and  will 
have  charge  of  a  new  factory  at  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich. 

E.  D.  Hensen  has  purchased  a 
creamery  at  Somerset. 

J.  C.  Degenfelder,  an  assistant  to 
Air.  Clevinger  in  the  O.  S.  U.  labora- 
tory, has  accepted  a  position  in  a 
creamery  at  Richfield. 

J.  A.  Duncan  has  organized  a  cream- 
ery company  and  built  a  creamerv  in 
Illinois. 

F.  E.  Meeks  is  in  a  creamery  near 
Pittsburg. 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitute AA'orkers  Avill  be  held  at  AVash- 
ington,  D.  C,  November  16  and  17. 
At  the  same  place  and  beginning  No- 
vember 17  will  be  held  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations.  The  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Stations 
writes  that  it  seems  impossible  to  se- 
cure reduced  railroad  rates. 


W'm.  Henry  is  field  manager  of 
Heleviate  Condensing  Company,  and  will 
have  charge  of  a  new  factory  at  Pontiac, 
Mich. 


E.  D.  Hensen  has  purchased  a  cream- 
cry  at  Somerset. 


J.  C.  Degenfelder,  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Clevinger  in  the  O.  S'.  U.  laboratory,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  a  creamerv  at 
Richfield. 


J.  A.  Duncan  has  organized  a  creamerv 
company  and  built  a  creamery  in  Illinois. 


F.  E.  Meeks  is  in  a  creamerv  near 
Pittsburg. 
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THE  CLASS  OF  '98. 

Camille  Staver  is  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

Louis  Risser  is  farming  at  Pan- 
dora, O. 

Robert  Cory  is  farming  at  Frank- 
fort, Ohio. 

John  W.  AVinchet  is  farming  near 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Ray  Borror  is  in  the  creamery  busi- 
ness in  Colorado. 

H.  S.  Hartman  has  charge  of  the 
swine  at  O.  S.  U. 

Agnes  Smiley  is  teaching  domestic 
science  at  Piqua,  O. 

Grace  Cockins  is  teaching  domestic 
science  in  Columbus. 

Joseph  Barker  is  assistant  in  soil 
physics,  Ames,  Iowa. 

B.  L.  Thompson  is  on  the  Holden 
farm,  near  Cleveland. 

Clara  O.  Smith  is  an  assistant  in  do- 
mestic art  at  O.  S.  U. 

Anna  Leaming  is  teaching  domestic 
science  at  Sidney,  Ohio. 

Albert  Moist  is  located  at  Barring- 
ton,  111.,  on  the  Hawthorne  I  farm. 

Mary  Fleming  is  teaching  in  the 
graded  schools  of  Franklin  county. 

Louise  AVhipps  is  teaching  domestic 
science  in  the  W.  E.  I.  U.,  Columbus. 

Ada  A.  Noyes  is  teaching  domestic 
science  and  domestic  art  at  Greenville, 
Ohio. 

Ruth  Pierce  is  teaching  domestic 
science  in  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools. 

J.  Oscar  Williams  is  an  assistant  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  W ash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

James  Edmonds  is  instructor  in  ani- 


mal husbandry  at  the  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Orville  Johnson  is  an  agricultural 
lecturer  for  the  German  Kali  Works, 
New  York  City. 

Clarence  W oodard  has  charge  of  the 
cattle  on  Booker  T.  W ashington's  In- 
stitute, Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Roland  Rodgers  is  a  traveling  sales- 
man for  a  book  agency,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kansas  City. 

Ed.  Kinney  is  assistant  entomologist 
and  botanist  at  the  Kentucky  Experi- 
ment Station,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Firman  Bear,  R.  C.  Collison  and  L. 
E.  Collison  are  assistants  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
O.  S.  U. 

Henry  Vaughan  is  working  out  his 
master's  degree  in  animal  husbandry 
at  O.  S.  U.  He  is  also  editor-in-chief 
of  The  Lantern. 

E.  J.  Kitchen,  '07,  former  editor  of 
The  Agricultural  Student,  was 
married  on  September  22  to  Miss 
Martha  Miller,  of  Greenville,  Ohio. 


COYOTE  PROOF  FENCE. 

(Concluded  from  page  20.) 

They  have  done  splendidly,  and  as  far 
as  the  observation  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  experiment  goes  a  given  area 
grazed  by  sheep  under  such  conditions 
will  carry  more  sheep  per  acre  than 
one  grazed  under  the  charge  of  a 
herder. 

Tracks  along  the  fence  show  that 
predatory  animals  come  to  the  fence 
constantly  and  follow  it  around,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bears,  do  not 
seem  able  to  enter. 

The  hunter  employed  by  the  service 
for  hunting  predatory  animals  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  fenced  enclosure  has 
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THE  LAST  LOAD. 


killed  no  less  than  six  large  grizzlies 
this  season,  besides  numerous  other 
animals  of  the  predatory  class. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are  so 
satisfactory  thus  far  that  private  in- 
dividuals are  profiting  by  it.  ]\Ir.  J. 
W  .Emmons,  of  Troy,  Ore.,  has  a  large 
area  of  private  land  fenced  with  a  spe- 
cial wire  fence,  in  w^hich  he  has  this 
season  lambed  a  herd  of  670  ewes  with- 
out a  herder's  care  and  with  very  little 
attention  and  great  success.  ]\Ir.  Em- 
mons is  extending  his  fence,  for  he 
finds  that  it  pays. 

Careful  record  will  be  kept  of  the 
weights  of  lambs  raised  inside  this 
fence,  with  a  view  of  comparing  them 
with  the  same  grade  of  lambs  raised 
outside  the  fence  on  the  same  class  of 
range,  so  that  any  gains  or  losses  in 
weight  and  growth  may  be  deter- 
mined. 


THE  STUDENTS 
of  O.  S.  U. 


Are  learning  the  advan- 
tages in  buying  our 

College 
Clothes 

in  preference  to  having 
them  made  to  order, 
They-possess  More  Style, 
are  Better  Tailored  and 
Cost  Less.  Then,  too,  we 
keep  all  clothes  repaired 
and  pressed  free  the  year 
'round.  Just  phone  us, 
we'll  call  f  r,  press  and 
deliver  your  suit,  every 
week,  if  so  desired. 


HIGH 
STREET 


CORNER 
LONG 
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AMERICA'S  LEADING  HORSE  IMPORTERS 

Since  the  World's  Fair  at  Paris,  THIRTY-TWO  FIRST  PRIZE 
WINNING  STALLIONS  at  the  Great  French  Shows  have  been  - 
imported  to  America.    Of  this  number  WE  HAVE  IMPORTED 
TWENTY-FIVE,  showing  conclusively  that  the  best  stallions  from 
France  are  to  be  found  in  our  stables. 

A  NEW  IMPORTATION  arrived  August  12th.  It  includes  the 
LEADING  PRIZE  WINNERS  at  the  great  French  Shows  of  1908 
and  the  FIRST  SELECTION  from  the  greatest  breeding  estab- 
ments  in  France. 

THE  CHAMPION  STALLIONS  OF  BOTH  CONTINENTS 
NOW  IN  OUR  STABLES 
THE  BEST  HORSES  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

McLaughlin  br^os. 

Kansas  City,  Mo,  Columbus,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Columbus  Railway  and  Light  Co. 


TTltp  C^^r  SkfTVtrP  Cannot  be  excelled  by  any  Street  Railway  in  a  city 
A  V-*ai     c-FVl  V  ICt         j-^g  population.     All  lines  center  in  the  heart  of 

the  city  and  extend  in  all  directions  to  the  suburbs.  The  lowest  rates  of  fare  of  any 
city  in  the  United  vStates.    Trolley  parties  specially  cared  for  by  chartered  cars. 


OHIO  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  IS 
REACHED  DIRECT 
BY  EITHER 
HIGH  STREET 
OR 

NEIL  AVENUE 
LINES 


THE  LOWEST 

FARE  IN 
THE  COUNTRY. 
TRANSFERS 
TO  ANY  PART 
OF  THE 
CITY 


FvPrV  ^t;it^*  Tn<;titlltlnn  Hospital,  Cemetery,  City  Park,  Hotel, 
luVCiy  OldlC  lilMllUllUll,  Depot,  Principal  Business  House,  and 
all  the  various  points  of  interest  to  be  desired  are  reached  or  passed  by  cars  of  this 
Company.  Operates  and  controls  the  lines  to  Westerville  and  Arling-ton.  The 
latter  are  delig-htful  suburban  rides. 

S^ifJ        -S^^S  -5^3  -5  ^«  S^-i  S^^^ii^^^fS^fS^^  ^^S^^^^^i^^  ««« 
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FRAXK  C.  KELTON. 


\V  -VDK  CONVEKSE 


Kelton  &  Converse, 


Dealers  in 


Lumber,  Lath,  Shingles, 

•  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds. 

Door  and  Window  Frames, 
Mouldings,  £tc. 

Cor.  Spring  and  Water  Sts.  COLUMBUS,  0. 

Telephone  No.  2279  and  Main  279 

BLACKWOOD, 
GREEN  &  CO. 


HARDWARE 


STOVES  AND  HOUSE 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

SLATE  and  METAL  ROOFING 

624  North  High  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Rennet  Extract 

Danish  Cheese  Color 
Rennet  Tablets      Cheese  Color  Tablets 
Dry  Latic  Ferment 

The  products  of  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratories 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark  and  Little  Falls,  N.Y, 
are  universally  recognized  as 

WORLD 
STANDARDS 


Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color  is  strictly 
Vegetable,  Pure  and  Strong. 

Rennet  Tablets  and  Cheese  Color  Tablets 
expressly  for  Cheese  Makin^  on  the  Farm. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Dry  Lactic  Ferment  ensures 
Perfect  Aroma  and  Keeping  Quality  in  Butter 
and  does  away  with  gassy  curd  in  Cheese 
Making. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory 

BoxI0r4      LITTLE  FALLS.  N  Y. 


STUDENTS 


If  its  TASTY  PRINTING  you  want 
such  as  Letter  Heads,  Envelopes, 
Posters,  Dance  Programs,  Invita- 
tions, Wedding  Announcements, 
Calling  Cards,  Etc.   Give  us  a  trial. 

Wheeler-Whitaker  Printing  Co. 

174-176  E.  Long  St. 


B.  FROSH  &  SON  TAILORS 

204  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
OPPOSITE  CHITTENDEN 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  OIFFER 

IN  MANY  PARTICULARS 

But  in  one  thing  they  are  unanimous  they  all  use  and  endorse 

WYANDOTTE  G  FANER  AND  CLEANSER 

The  reason  is  plain.    "WYANDOTTE"  supplies  an  urgent  demand. 

^  Q      It  not  only  is  unequaled  for  thoroughly  and  scientifically  cleaning, 

/^jtik||VA^  sweetening  and  purifying  all  milk  utensils,  cans  and  apparatus  but  it  is  a 
4i(YAn''U||t  wonderful  and  harmless  labor  and  time  saver  in  the  household.  One 
W  trial  proves  its  economy,  thoroughness  and  superiority.     It  contains  no 

soap,  grease,  or  powerful  chemicals. 

TRY  IT  WITHOUT  RISK 

  1^,  Get  a  sack  from  your  dealer.    Use  it  all  according  to  directions  and  if 

Fac-^imile  of  claimed  for  it,  return  the  empty  sack  and 

5  lb.  Sack       your  money  will  be  refunded. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Company 

Sole  Manufacturers  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 


ANY  TAILOR  CAN  MAKE  YOU  A  SUIT  OF  CLOTHES 
FOR  $35.00  to  $50.00.    But  how  many  tailors  can  make 
you  a  suit  as  good  as  we  do  at  OUR  PRICES? 

Suits  Made  $  1 5.22  to  $35.22 

MENDEL  THE  TAILOR,      530  north  h,gh  strees 


THE  CO-OP  STORE 

Every  book  used  in  the  Agricultural  Department. 
DRAWING  MATERIAL. 
MEN'S  FURNISHINGS. 

See  Doc  Levison  for 

Fine  TAILOR  MADE  Suits 
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We  are  complete  outfitters  of  all  plants  for 
handling  milk  products.  If  you  are  in  the  dairy 
manufacturing  business  in  any  capacity  and  want 
to  keep  up  with  latest  and  best  methods,  or  if  you 
are  thinking  of  going  into  it,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  into  communication  with  us.  We  are 
at  your  service  in  the  planning,  building  and 
equipping  of  Creameries,  Cheese  Factories,  Sani- 
tary Milk  Plants  and  Private  Dairies.  Our 
experience  in  this  line  is  worth  money  to  you, 
yet  it  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking, 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

182  TO  188  E.  KINZIE  ST. 
CHICAGO 


You  Should  Buy 
The  Self  Balancing  -SIMPLEX" 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Because  it  will  Skim  Clean 
Because  it  is  Easy  to  Run 
Because  it  is  Easy  to  Wash 
Because  it  will  Stay  in  Balance 

SMALLEST  BOWLS 

LOWEST  SPEEDS 

FEWEST  PARTS 

D.  H.  BURRELL  6  CO..   Little  Falls.  New  York 

Mfr's.  of  Creamery,  Dairy  and  Cheese  Factory  Apparatus  and  Supplies,  also  B-L-K  Milking  Machines. 
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ONE  MILLION   IN  USE 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


First —  Always  Best— Cheapest 

The  Wrold's  Standard 

Ten  years  ahead  of  all  others  in 
every  feature  of  separotor  practicibility 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  DESIGN 
PERFECT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING  IN  DAILY  USE 


The  result  of  thirty  years  experience  in  building  separators 


Send  for  handsome  new  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing 
machines  in  detail  and  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 
1213  &  1215  Filbert  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  &  Sacramento  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices ; 


173-177  William  Street 
MONTREAL 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,       *  wiNnTpTg^"'" 


NEW  YORK. 


I07  First  Street 
PORTLAND.  OREG. 


